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THE LIFE OF LANGUAGE 
The Life and Growth of Language, By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo¬ 
logy in Yale College, The “ International Scientific 
Series,” vol. xvi. (London : King and Co., 1875.) 

HIS is certainly a disappointing volume. When the 
editors of the International Scientific Series offered 
us a treatise on Language by the side of such works as 
Tyndall’s “ Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers/' 
Bagehot's “Physics and Politics,” Bain’s “Mind and 
Body,” Spencer’s “ Study of Sociology,” we had a right 
to expect something substantial, if not original. Instead 
of this, Prof. Whitney presents us with what is to all 
intents and purposes an abstract of his “ Lectures on the 
Study of Language,” delivered in 1864 in Washington 
and other places, lectures which in themselves contained 
hardly more than a popular summary of some of the 
results obtained by the researches of German, 'French, 
and English scholars on the origin, the development, and 
the classification of languages. “ The old story,” to let 
Prof. Whitney speak for himself, “is told in. a new way, 
under changed aspects and with changed proportions, 
and with considerably less fullness of exposition and 
illustration.” But why simply tell us the old story over 
again ? Has the science of language made no progress 
since 1864? Has Prof. Whitney himself worked up no 
new materials ? Has he no discovery of his own to 
record in his own special fields of labour ? Has he 
brought none of the problems which, as he told us in 
1864, still perplexed the students of the science of 
language, nearer to a solution ? Or, at all events, has 
he not found some more felicitous illustrations than those 
with which he entertained his hearers ten years ago ? If 
any one who knows the Professor's lectures, should read 
his new treatise on what he strangely calls the “ Life and 
Growth of Language,” we doubt not which of the two 
volumes he will keep on the shelves of his library, and 
which he will assign to the corner of ephemeral litera. 
ture. Prof. Whitney has set forth his good wine at the 
beginning, and gives us now that which is worse. To 
judge from other numbers of the International Series, the 
rules imposed on the contributors do not seem to have 
prevented them from treating their subj ects in a thorough, if 
not in an exhaustive way. Besides, there are in this volume 
several lengthy discussions as to whether the science 
of language should be called a physical or an historical 
science, whether it deserves the name of a science at all, 
whether a knowledge of psychology is essential to the 
student of language or not; discussions which, as far as 
we are able to judge, contain an “ infinite deal of nothing,” 
and add very little to what had already been written on 
these subjects. 

In one respect, however, we have to congratulate 
Prof. Whitney most warmly on a great improvement 
in these his second and more sober thoughts. From 
beginning to end his new book is free from spite and 
personal invective. Neither Humboldt, nor Bopp, nor 
Renan, nor Schleicher, nor Bleeck, nor Steinthal, nor 
Goldstiicker are held up to ridicule as ignorant of the 
A B C of grammar and logic. There is here and there a 
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groundswell and a distant rumble, but on the whole the 
sea is between moderate and smooth, and we arrive at 
Calais with a feeling of relief and sincere thankfulness. 
It may be that these feelings are not shared by all readers. 
Man is by nature a pugnacious animal, and though in 
later life but few like to use the cudgels themselves, they 
still like to look on where there is a row. Prof. Whitney's 
new book therefore may seem to some people more dull 
than any of his former compositions ; yet his true friends 
will rejoice that for once he has chosen the better part of 
valour, and in showing regard to others has shown respect 
for himself. 

In making this laudable effort, however, Prof. Whitney 
seems to us to have fallen, involuntarily, no doubt, into a 
mistake which we hope he will forgive us for pointing out. 
Prof. Whitney, it is true, has not in this volume, as far as 
we can trust our memory, abused anybody by name. 
He himself takes credit for it at the end of his preface, 
where he says : “ I have on principle avoided anything 
bearing the aspect of a personal controversy.” But 
neither has he thought it necessary to add any references 
where he avails himself of the work done by other scho¬ 
lars. On this point, too, we shall quote his own words :—• 
“ And ’ 1 have had to leave the text almost wholly without 
references, although I may here again allege the compen¬ 
dious cast of the work, which renders them little called 
for. I trust that no injustice will be found to have been 
done to any. The foundation of my discussion is (sic) 
the now generally accessible facts of language, which are 
no man's property more than another’s.” 

This is not the first time that Prof. Whitney makes 
these curious excuses. In the preface to his Lectures the 
same or a very similar plea -was put forth. We quote 
again his ipsissima verba :—“ The principal facts upon 
which my reasonings are founded have been for some 
time past the commonplaces of comparative philology, and 
it was needless to refer for them to any particular autho¬ 
rities. When I have consciously taken results recently 
won by an individual, and to be regarded as his property, 
I have been careful to acknowledge it. It is, however, 
my duty and my pleasure here to confess my special obli¬ 
gations to those eminent masters in linguistic science, 
Professors Heinrich Steinthal, of Berlin, and August 
Schleicher, of Jena, whose works I have had constantly 
upon my table, and have freely consulted, deriving from 
them great instruction and enlightenment, even when I 
have been obliged to differ most strongly from some of 
their theoretical views. Upon them I have been depen¬ 
dent, above all, in preparing my eighth and ninth lectures; 
my independent acquaintance with the languages of 
various type throughout the world being] far from suf¬ 
ficient to enable me to describe them at first hand. I 
have also borrowed here and there an illustration from 
the ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language ’ of Prof 
Max Muller, which are especially rich in such material,” 

Now, what we wish to point out with reference to these 
repeated reservations on the part of Prof. Whitney is this. 
Because an author refrains from personal invective, it 
does not seem to us to follow that he may also dispense 
with giving honour where honour is due. No doubt there 
are a good many facts in the science of language which 
by this time have become public property, nay, where it 
would be extremely difficult to say who was their original 
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discoverer. That Sanskrit asii is the same as Latin est, 
that Sanskrit trctyas coincided with Latin (res, was pro¬ 
bably seen by every scholar who ever opened a Sanskrit 
grammar. In such cases it can be merely a matter of 
historical interest to find out who was the first lucky 
observer. It seems to us one of the chief merits, for 
instance, of Curtius’s Principles of Greek Etymology, that 
he tells us in most cases, with the greatest conscientious¬ 
ness, who were the scholars that first proposed or after¬ 
wards defended and substantiated the etymology of 
different words. Such references involved, no doubt, 
considerable trouble, and we have no right to expect in a 
popular work the same learned apparahis. But there are 
limits here as everywhere else, which no one can overstep 
with impunity. Every writer, unless his memory is 
growing weak, knows perfectly well what comes out of his 
brain, and what comes out of his pockets ; what he has 
found out himself by dint of hard work, and what he has 
simply borrowed from others. A large array of footnotes 
and references may be in many cases a mere pedantic 
display of learning, but to omit all indications of sources 
and authorities is hardly defensible, nor can it be excused 
on the ground of “ the compendious cast ” in a book where 
we find, on the second page, references to two of Prof. 
Whitney’s own writings. This is really not a matter of 
sentiment only, but a matter of serious import in the 
world of letters. Dates are easily forgotten, and of late 
it has happened several times that one writer has actually 
been blamed for having borrowed from another without 
acknowledgment, whereas he was the creditor and the other 
the debtor. This leads to awkward explanations, some¬ 
times to angry controversies, all of which can be avoided 
by a frank compliance with rules long recognised in the 
republic of letters. 

If we confine ourselves to some of the principal subjects 
treated in Prof. Whitney’s new work, would it not have 
been interesting to know who first pointed out the two 
motive powers in the growth of language on which Prof. 
White ey dwells so largely —Phonetic Decay, and Dialectic 
Growth or Variation ? 

Again, when an intelligible and sufficient cause was 
■wanted for what was vaguely and metaphorically called 
Phonetic Decay, who was it that first ventured to suggest 
that there was nothing mysterious in that process, 
and that it could be explained in a very homely way 
as the result of laziness, or of economy of muscular 
energy ? 

There is one question which Prof. Whitney has treated 
more fully in this than in his former work, viz,, the true 
meaning of dialect, and the relation between dialects and 
languages. He exhibits most ably the inevitability of 
dialectic variety in the very beginning of human speech, 
and the gradual elimination of dialectic forms in the 
later growth of language. Were there not others who 
had strongly insisted on the dialectic nature inherent in 
language, and had borne the brunt of the battle against 
numerous unbelievers ? 

We still remember the time when the leading philo¬ 
logists in Germany protested against the introduction 
of scientific Phonetics into Comparative Philology. If 
at present phonetic and physiological discussions form 
the introduction and groundwork to every treatise on 
Comparative Philology, is it not well to remember the 



names of those who were once ridiculed as the founders 
of the Fonetik Phiz ? 

It may be, as Prof. Whitney asserts, that though 
Germany is the home of Comparative Philology, the 
scholars of that country have distinguished them¬ 
selves much less in that which We have called the 
Science of Language. It may be easy, as he says in 
another place, to note remarkable examples of men of 
the present generation, enjoying high distinction as 
comparative philologists, who, as soon as they attempt 
to reason on the wider truths of linguistic science, fall 
into incongruities and absurdities. But who were the first 
to conceive a Science of Language as different from Com¬ 
parative Philology, though beholden to it for its most 
valuable materials ? Who first drew the outlines of that 
science, collected the facts required for its illustration, 
and established the leading principles for its study ? 
Prof. Whitney could have answered all these questions 
better than anybody else, whereas, by his reticence, he 
may now leave on many of his readers the impression, 
though no doubt very much against his own will, that the 
Science of language had its cradle in America, and that 
German, English, and French scholars have added 
nothing to it, except “ incongruities and absurdities.” 

After having made these reservations in favour of 
the founders of and former contributors to the science 
of language, let us now see in what Prof. Whitney’s own 
contributions to that science consist. We shall have 
no difficulty in doing this, for he tells us frequently in 
the course of his writings what he himself has done for 
rescuing the science of language from the incongruities 
and absurdities ” of European scholars. 

His first discovery is that Language is an Institution. 
No one, we believe, would feel inclined to controvert this 
statement. Language is an institution, and a most excel¬ 
lent institution. 

We therefore pass on to the next discovery, which is 
that Language is an Instrument. This again is not a very 
startling assertion. It is well known that Plato, in trying 
to find out in his own Socratic method what language is, 
begins with the same assertion. 

“ Soc. That which has to be cut has to be cul with some¬ 
thing ? 

“ Her. Yes. 

“ Soc. And that which has to be woven or pierced has to be 
woven or pierced with something ? 

1 ‘ Her. Certainly. 

“Soc. And that which has to be named has to be named with 
something ? 

“ Her. That is true. 

“ Soc. What is that with which we pierce ? 

“ Her. An awl. 

“ Soc. And with which we weave ? 

“ Her. A shuttle. 

“ Soc. And with which we name ? 

<{ Her. A name. 

“Soc. Very good. Then a name is an instrument.” 

The only difference between Plato and Prof. Whitney 
is this, that with Plato this crude definition is but the first 
link in a long chain of argument, a proposition made 
simply in order to show its insufficiency ; while Prof. 
Whitney seems to look upon it as free from all objections. 

The third discovery which Prof. Whitney considers as 
peculiarly his own is, that everybody learns his language 
from Ms parents. While other writers on the origin of 
language have “ aimlessly expended a surprising amount 
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of sapient philosophy,” Prof. Whitney solves the whole 
question on the first page. We must again quote his 
own words :—• 

!1 There can be asked, respecting language, no other 
question of a more elementary and at the same 
tiroe of a more fundamentally important character 
than this : How is language obtained by us ? how does 
each speaking individual become possessed of his speech? 
Its true answer involves and determines well-nigh the 
whole of linguistic philosophy. There are probably few 
who would not at once reply that we learn our language ; 
it is taught us by those among whom our lot is cast in 
childhood. And this obvious and common-sense answer 
is also, as we shall find on a more careful and considerate 
inquiry, the correct one.” 

This third discovery, too, will hardly meet with any 
objections. Prof. Whitney says, indeed, that two different 
answers are conceivable, viz., that language is inherited 
as a race-character, like colour, or that it is independently 
produced by each individual; but though we do not deny 
the conceivableness of such propositions, we doubt 
whether any being endowed with the gift of language 
ever made them, and whether they required “ the crushing 
weight of facts ” which Prof. Whitney brings out against 
them. We do not blame an author, who for argument’s 
sake sets up what in German is called a Strohmann , in 
Sanskrit a Purvapakshaj but when we read on p. 145, 
“ There are those still who hold that words get themselves 
attributed to things by a kind of mysterious natural pro¬ 
cess, in which we have no part ; that there are organic 
forces in speech itself, which by fermentation, or digestion, 
or crystallisation, or something of the sort, produce new 
material and alter old,” Prof. Whitney would appear to 
have allowed himself to be carried away a little too far 
by his dramatic imagination. 

To most people, however, be they scholars or philo¬ 
sophers, it would seem that to be told that a child learns 
Ms language from his mother, does not help them very 
much towards a real insight into the origin of language. 
We should go on from child to mother, from mother to 
grandmother-, and so forth, but this retrogression in 
infinitum would land us exactly at the same point from 
which we started, viz., How did the first mother get her 
language ? Let us hear what Prof. Whitney has to say in 
answer to this ever-recurring question. He tells us to 
look around us and to see what takes place at present. 
Thus, after explaining the recent discovery of a new tar 
colour, which by its discoverer was called magenta , he 
says :—“ The word magenta is just as real and legitimate 
a part of the English language as green , though vastly 
younger and less important : and those who acquire and 
use the latter do so in precisely the same manner as the 
former, and generally with equal ignorance and unconcern 
as to its origin.” And again, after referring to the wholly 
arbitrary formation of the word gas by Van Helmont in 
A.ix 1600, Prof. Whitney writes :—“We cannot follow so 
clearly toward or to its source the word green , because it 
is vastly older ; but we do seem to arrive by inference at 
a connection of it with our word grow, and at seeing that 
a green thing was named from its being a growing thing; 
and this is a matter of no small interest as bearing on the 
history of the word.” 

Here then we have arrived at last at what Prof. Whitney 


would call the pivotal fact. The word green and all 
other words were made in the same way in which Van 
Helmont made the word gas , and the inventor of aniline 
colours the word magenta. Green was made from to grow. 
But, as we ventured to ask before in the case of the child, 
the mother, and the grandmother, would it be impertinent 
to ask what to grow was made from ? 

We have endeavoured to give as full an account as 
possible of what Prof. Whitney offers us as his own 
science of language, free from all the “ incongruities and 
absurdities” of German scholars. If we have left out some 
facts on which he himself may lay great stress, and which 
he may consider as his own discoveries, we have done so 
from no unkind motive. He dwells, for instance, very 
strongly on the fact that men speak because they wish to 
communicate, a theory which again will hardly rouse 
violent opposition. However, in order to be quite just, 
we shall once more quote the professor’s ipsissima 
verba :— 

“ Nor is it less plain what inaugurates the conversion 
and becomes the main determining element in the whole 
history of production of speech ; it is the desire of com¬ 
munication, This turns the instinctive into the inten¬ 
tional. As itself becomes more distinct and conscious, it 
lifts expression of all kinds above its natural basis, and 
makes it an instrumentality ; capable, as such, of inde¬ 
finite extension and improvement. He who (as many do) 
leaves this force out of account, cannot but make utter 
shipwreck of his whole linguistic philosophy.” 

We should think he would. We only question whether 
anybody was ever ignorant of the fact that speech was 
meant for speaking. 

On all the points hitherto mentioned, which Prof. 
Whitney considers as fundamental or pivotal in his 
Philosophy of Language, there can be little difference 
of opinion, nor will they excite much alarm among 
scholars or philosophers. There are, however, some other 
points of real interest and importance where we should 
have been extremely grateful to Prof. Whitney if he had 
given us not only his opinions, but the ground on which 
these opinions are based. It is well known that most 
scholars count the Mongol language as a member of 
the Ural-Altaic family. Prof. Whitney excludes Mon¬ 
golia and Tungusic, not on linguistic, but on ethno¬ 
logical grounds, from that family which he calls the 
Scythian, a name, as Prof. Pott has already remarked, 
“ more nebulous than Turanian.” He assures us that it 
is not undue scepticism that leads him to limit the 
Scythian family for the present to its demonstrated 
branches, but that in this direction there has been such 
an excess of unscientific and wholesale grouping, the 
classification of ignorance, that a little even of over¬ 
strained conservatism ought to have a wholesome effect. 
If one considers that this reproof is administered to 
scholars, such as Castren, Schott, and Boiler, who have 
devoted the whole of their lives to the study of these 
Turanian dialects, one cannot but look forward with the 
deepest interest to the publication of the results of Prof. 
Whitney’s own studies in Mongol and Mandshu, But 
while we admire his conservatism on this question, 
we are still more struck by the boldness with which he 
decides questions on which the most competent scholars 
have hitherto spoken with great hesitation, arising not from 
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sentiment, whether conservative or liberal, but from a 
thorough appreciation of the weight of conflicting evidence. 
Crawfard and others notwithstanding, Prof. Whitney 
assures us that the Malayan, the Polynesian, and the Me¬ 
lanesian languages may henceforth be safely treated as one 
family, as more closely related, therefore, than Mongolic 
and Tartaric. One more instance. The Annamese or 
Cochin Chinese, the Siamese, and the Burmese, whatever 
their differences, are all alike, we are told, in the capital 
point, that they are uninflected, and this cannot but be re¬ 
garded as a strong indication of ultimate relationship. 
Provisionally, therefore, they are to be classed together as 
the South-eastern Asiatic, or Monosyllabic Family. All we 
can say at present is that we hope this is the classifica¬ 
tion of knowledge, and not of ignorance, and that we shall 
soon have th z pieces justificatives, particularly with regard 
to the Burmese and Siamese. Some new light may also 
be expected from Prof. "Whitney with regard to Chinese, 
the literature of which, we are told, goes hack to 2000 
B.C., whatever sceptics may say to the contrary. On all 
these points our expectations are raised to the highest 
pitch, and we hope that the professor will soon find 
leisure to give us not only his conclusions, but the facts 
on which they are founded. As we said in the be¬ 
ginning, we are disappointed by his present book ; we 
are quite willing, however, to look upon it as a promise 
and we have no doubt that the American scholar wil 
soon redeem the pledges which he has given, and thus not 
only relieve the science of language from “ the incon¬ 
gruities and absurdities ” of English, German, and French 
scholars, but enrich it by truly original American dis¬ 
coveries. 

We may point out a few of the [inaccuracies as to 
matters of fact which struck us in the Professor’s new 
book. 

Prof. Whitney thinks that green may be derived from 
to grow. Is not the root really HAR, and the transition 
of meaning, to be bright, to be green, to grow (griinen)? 
See Curtius, s.v. xbo-q. 

Agra, as a Sanskrit word corresponding to aypis, is 
probably a misprint only. The true Sanskrit word is 
A fra , field, with the palatal media, whereas agra means 
point. 

The nasals are not formed by exit through the nose 
(p. 63) ; on the contrary the more we shut the nostrils 
the more nasal becomes our pronunciation. One of the 
earliest phoneticians, De Brosses (1709-1778), remarked 
very truly : “ On s’exprime b. contre-sens, quand on dit, 
parler du ness; c’est une espece d’antiphrase : on parlerait 
du nez si on n’en avait point. S’il est bouche, si Pair n’y 
passe pas librement, on parlera, on ehantera du nez.” 

The derivation of luna from lucna (p. 83) is no longer 
tenable, because we have to take into account the dialectic 
form losna, presupposing an original loux-na as in illus- 
tris for inluxtris. 

On p. 215, in discussing words like brother and sister, 
bull and cow, ram and ewe. Prof. Whitney says : “ Man 
in its distinctive sense indicates a male animal, and we 
have a different word, woman, for a female of the same 
kind.” The choice of the illustration is not quite happy, 
considering that woman, as is well known to Prof. 
"Whitney, is only a corruption of wif-man. 

M. M. 


DARWIN ON CARNIVOROUS PLANTS * 

II. 

Insectivorous Plants. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., 
&c. With Illustrations. (London : J. Murray, 1875.) 

N the Venus’s Fly-trap, Dioncea muscipula (Fig. 5), we 
have a further differentiation of the organs of assimila¬ 
tion. The sensibility or irritability resides in three hairs— 
termed by Mr. Darwin “filaments ”—on each half of the 
upper surface of the bilateral leaf; while the function of 
absorption appears to belong only to a number of small 
purplish almost sessile glands which thickly cover the 
whole of the upper face. These glands have also the 
power of secretion ; but only—and here we have another 
variation from Drosera —when excited by the absorption 
of nitrogenous matter. The filaments are sensitive both 
to sudden impact and to contact with other substances, 
except water; the lobes of the leaf closing together, in 
the former case very suddenly, in the latter more slowly. If 
the leaf has closed in consequence of sudden impact or of 
the contact of non-nitrogenous matter, the two lobes remain 
concave, enclosing a considerable cavity ; shortly re-open 
in perhaps twenty-four hours ; and are at once again irri¬ 
table. When, however, the irritating foreign substance 
contains soluble nitrogenous matter, the lobes of the leaf 
become gradually pressed closely together, and remain 
closed for a period of many (from nine to twenty-four) days; 
and when they again open, if they ever do so, are at first 
scarcely sensitive to renewed irritation. The mode in 
which (as Mr. Darwin shows) this arrangement is service¬ 
able to the plant by securing the capture of large and 
permitting the escape of small insects, is highly curious, 
but too long to quote. The absorption of nitrogenous 
matter by the glands is accompanied by an aggregation 
of the protoplasm in the cells of the filaments, similar to 
that observed in Drosera, but this result does not follow 
the simple irritation of the filaments. The series of ex¬ 
periments described appears to prove the existence of an 
actual process of digestion in Dioncea , the closed leaf 
forming a temporary stomach, within which the acid 
secretion is poured out. The plant seems to be subject 
to dyspepsia, which, is even fatal when it has indulged too 
freely in the pleasures of the table, or rather of the leaf. 
These observations, however, come from America, where, 
in its native land, its habits may possibly be more intem¬ 
perate than in this country. Mr. Darwin believes the 
motor impulse to be transmitted in Dioncea as in Drosera, 
through the parenchymatous tissue of the leaf. 

Aldrovatida, an aquatic, perfectly rootless genus, also 
belonging to the order Droseracese, presents phenomena 
similar to those of Dioncea, possessing sensitive hairs 
which cause the leaf to dose, and glands which secrete a 
digestive fluid and afterwards absorb the digested matter. 
The order embraces, in addition, only three other genera, 
Drosophyllum, Roridula, and Byblis, all of which are 
provided with secreting glands, possessed, in all proba¬ 
bility, of similar properties. 

When the painful rumour gained circulation, not many 
months ago, that Pinguicula must be added to the list of 
predatory plants, it was received with even greater incre¬ 
dulity than the stories about Drosera. The facts are, 
however, as patent as in the plants already described- 
* Continued from p. 209. 
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